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THE SECOND YEAR’S WORK.* 
1. LANGUAGE. 


AFTER a vacation, almost any class will need a thorough 
review. If your class had finished Miss Sweet’s No. 1, I 
advise that this review be given by going over the princi- 
ples, and not by following the lessons in the book. It 
should be made as rapidly as possible. Sometimes half 
a dozen sentences will show that the class need no more 
time spent on a principle; and sometimes they will show 
that it has been almost entirely forgotten. These weak 
places must be made good. As much time must be taken 
as is needed thoroughly to refresh their memory. There 
is little use in going forward till this is done. Pay par- 
ticular attention to the past and future tenses, and to the 
adverbial phrases. A large part of the work can be done 
by having the children tell you what they did and saw 
during the vacation, and what they will do during the 
year at school, and when they go home for another vaca- 
tion. Of course they will not have language to tell one- 
twentieth of all this. You must again and again use signs 
and pantomime to question them, to make them think, 
and to find out what they are trying to tell you. Much 


*For ‘‘ The First Year’s Work,” see the Annals, vol. xxxix, pp. 209- 


225, and vol. xl, pp. 14-30, 137-148. 
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that they say, of course, you can hardly work into their 
language-lessons ; but there will be very many things that 
you can ; and these will give an interest and reality to 
their work, which you can get in no other way. Your 
children, like all other children, will infinitely prefer to 
write about what “I did and saw and thought ” than about 
what some imaginary or historical personage did a hun- 
dred years ago, or “once.” 

If you have not the knowledge of signs necessary to do 
all this, get some one who has, to extract the information 
for you, and then make it the basis for your language- 
work. If your conscience refuses to allow you to use 
*“ gestures,” write to the friends of the children and get 
what you can from them. You can, by great ingenuity, 
much hard work, and an enormous amount of guessing, 
get a part from the children; but you need this time for 
other purposes, and you want the facts now, while they 
are fresh, as a basis for a few weeks of language-work. 

Letter-writing should be kept up. In fact, I think 
every class could spend the first few hours of every school 
year in no better way than writing letters home. You 
may begin, too, to teach them to write “journals,” or 
short accounts of what they have done and will do soon. 
Though these soon become monotonous, they are, at first, 
very useful. After you abandon them, you may ask for 
“ news,” and insist on having something new, or at least 
something that they have not told you before. 


Lesson J. 


The first sentence given by Miss Sweet in this lesson 
seems to me to be too long. We wish to call particular 
attention to the change in the form of the verb; and it is 
wise to give as little else in the first few sentences as pos- 
sible, and so concentrate the attention upon the one thing 
we wish to teach. Begin by having a boy run, and go on 
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running. Tell him to go on, and on, and on. While he 
continues to run, write the question, “What is John 
doing?” and give them the answer, either spelled or 
written, “John is running.” Make them write this on 
their slates while John goes on running. Do not let 
John stop till they have all finished. Give the diagram— 


Joh running | 


After this, take a few other intransitive verbs, first in the 
singular, and then in the plural; and then take transitive 
ones. Ask questions about pictures: “ What is the man 
in the picture doing?” “ What are the children doing?” 
etc., etc. 

Write directions: “ John, go and see what Miss 
[some other teacher] is doing.” Send John to see, and 
when he comes back ask the question, “ What is Miss 
doing?” If he cannot tell you, let him do so in signs, 
and write yourself, “ Miss is writing,” or whatever it 
is. Send different pupils to see what different people are 
doing. When they come back, praise those who are able 
to tell you in language. Occasionally do something your- 
self, and ask the question, “ What am I doing?” and fre- 
quently ask, ‘‘ What are you doing?” Make the pupils 
write or spell, “I am —ing ;” or, if all are doing the same 
thing, ‘‘ We are —ing.” Bring out clearly the idea that 
this form means continuous action ; though, by the curious 
idiom of the English language, we very seldom say, “I 
am seeing,” or “I am hearing.” 

When you review this lesson, have actions performed, 
and ask questions which will bring out all the other tenses 
in this form, and occasionally the other tenses that the 
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children know. The following questions and answers will 
indicate the work : 

What is John doing ? 

He is eating an apple. 

What does he do usually ? (every day, often, etc.). 

He plays. 

What did he do yesterday ? 

He played ball. 

What did Henry do while John was playing ball ? 

While John was playing Henry read a book. 

What was Peter doing when you saw him? 

He was studying. 

What do you think your parents will be doing when the 
cars arrive ? 

They will be waiting. 

What will they do then ? 

They will drive home. 

The directions for teaching the fuller use of “ and,” 
given by Miss Sweet, are as good as any I can give. I 
should teach such expressions as: “ are playing croquet,” 
“are playing ball,” “are playing blind-man’s buff,” how- 
ever, as single expressions—as verbs, meaning a compli- 
cated set of ac 
and diagram them thus: 


It is hard to tell exactly which is the “ playing” and 
which the “ croquet,” though, if you think differently, no 
great harm will be done by teaching them as: 
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With a bright class—one that we can soon hope to 
have read a little for themselves—after using “and ” till 
A few ex- 


” 


they are quite at home with it, teach “ or. 
amples will soon teach it so that they will understand it 
when they see it. Do not encourage them to use it yet. 

The remainder of this lesson is sufficiently explained 
by Miss Sweet. It will require a great deal of illustra- 
tion, give a chance for much original work, and greatly 
enlarge the ability of the children to express themselves, 
Continue the practice of writing model letters, descrip- 
tions, etc. Have much of this work memorized, and all 
of it copied and preserved. 

Give a great deal of practice in uniting two sentences 
into one. You will find that this is at first very puzzling 
to your pupils. Take some of their own compositions in 
which there are several sentences that can be so combined ; 
copy it on your slate; make the combinations; and write 
out the changed form in full, explaining by diagrams what 
you have done. Example: “John went to the city. He 
bought a ball.” 
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Give the two diagrams separately. Then cross out 
* He,” write in “and,” and make them write out in full, 
“John went to the city and bought a ball.” Explain the 
shortening of the verb when we use the future tense, or 
any tense with auxiliary verbs, in this way, as: “ To- 
morrow John will take his rod. He will go to the pond. 
He will catch a fish,” becomes “ To-morrow John will take 
his rod, go to the pond, and catch a fish.” Unless these 
things are carefully explained, and some practice given 
upon them, they will, for a long time, be great puzzles. 


Lesson ITI. 


The use of the infinitive as the direct object of a verb 
is the subject of this lesson. Your class know how to use 
a noun as this object, and are very familiar with the dia- 


gram : ‘ 


Cake 


Begin by asking what they like. “Some one will, before 
long, probably tell you that he likes to do something. 
Give them the infinitive form “to play,” and the diagram : 


134 
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Teach “ to play ” as one word, and be sure not to have 
this “ to” confused with the preposition. Teach that the 
verb is not inflected after it,even when the subject changes, 
It is always “to play ” and never “to plays.” 

After some practice on this form, using the verbs Miss 
Sweet gives, and “learn” and “teach,” show them that this 
infinitive takes adverbial modifiers, just as any other verb : 
1 


te 


9 Han’ + Hew? 


out-of dows | sehovth |with a bate 


In this exercise do not be so careless as to connect with 
the infinitive a modifier belonging to the first verb: 
“ John liked to ride yesterday.” 


puterdary 
One of the great uses of diagrams is to show clearly 
and quickly the mistake in such sentences as “ John likes 


to play yesterday.” Yesterday here will be linked to 
likes, and the pupils at once see the mistake. 


Where? Horo? 
4 


Of course you will teach the transitive infinitive with an 
object after it : 

“T want to see you.” 

“ Henry tried to find his knife.” 

' “ We want to buy some nuts,” etc., ete. 

After that comes the infinitive with a predicate adjective 
and the other forms as Miss Sweet directs. Miss Sweet 
gives the diagrams for these forms, but hardly enough 
practice on them. Ask, besides questions like those given 
in the book, many which will make the pupils think in 
these forms, as : 

“ What do you like to do?” 

“What do you wish to be?” 

“What does your mother want you to be ?” 

“ What do I teach you to do?” 


Lesson ITT, 


Teach this lesson exactly as Miss Sweet directs; but, 
before you leave it, teach “ must” and “must not.” The 
diagrams for all are just as given in the text-book. Call 
particular attention to the fact that the verb does not 
change its form for number or person after these auxil- 
iaries. I should not say anything about moods, either 
potential or indicative, but simply teach the use and mean- 
ing of “‘ may,” “can,” “ must,” “cannot,” etc. Take only 
one of these at a time; but, before leaving it, give the 
negative and interrogative form. There is no trouble 
about teaching the lesson, but the forms are very numerous 
and require much practice. 


Lesson IV. 


We have here the predicate formed of the adverb or 
adverbial phrase of place, and the verb “to be.” This 
form of sentence is the natural answer to a question begin- 
ning “ Where is,” and should be developed by such ques- 
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tions. Puta boy in the closet and ask, “ Where is John? ” 
Let the pupils write, “‘ He is in the closet.” Get another 
teacher or an older pupil to come in and ask, by writing, 
where one of your pupils is; and answer, “ He is here.” 
Tell one of your pupils to hide, while you go out of the 
room, and when you come back ask where he is. Ask 
questions about things: ‘“ Where is your pretty blue 
handkerchief?” ‘ Where is your knife?” ‘“ Where are 
the cows?” ete. Explain the difference between this con- 
struction and that with which they are already familiar by 
the diagrams : 


= 
tes here 


where? 
por | 


A glance at these sentences shows how similar they are. 
Grammarians have established a distinction between them, 
but it is such a nicety that to insist on it would be apt to 
confuse our pupils. We are teaching language, not gram- 
mar, and I should allow them to write either form for either 


diagram. 
Teach the form beginning with “There ” by telling them 


Ll 
Where ? 
| 
| Ne = 
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that “There” has no meaning. We use it to show that 
the sentence is declarative and not interrogative. If we 
begin a sentence with a verb, we would think it a question. 
“A boy is in the yard” means the same as “ There is a 
boy in the yard;” but “Is a boy in the yard” is a ques- 
tion. Have the pupils write a great many sentences in 
both forms, and change from one form, which you give 
them, to the other. Miss Sweet’s advice, to make a chart 
of the five forms of the sentence, and hang it in the 
school-room, is very good. It is always a good plan, if 
you have anything that you wish firmly impressed on your 
pupils, to hang it where they will see it often and con- 
stantly refer to it. 
Lesson V. 

In teaching adverbs of degree, we must be careful not 
to introduce the idea of comparison, or we shall have our 
pupils using “ very,” “too,” etc., as they should the com- 
parative degree. Most of them have the idea of “ very” 
pretty well developed already, and it only remains for us 
to give them the language. Talk with them about some 
boy in school who has a reputation for great strength, or 
running very fast, or playing ball very well; or about 
some girl who is very industrious or very pretty ; or about 
any one who possesses any quality in a very high degree. 
There are usually some such in school well known to your 
pupils. Ask if the boy or girl is only a little strong, or 
moderately pretty, and when they say very strong or very 
pretty give them the correct sentence: “ Mary is very 
pretty,” and the diagram : 


Mary , 
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Ask questions about anything that they do, and bring out 
the idea of “very” in conection with that, as: 

“ Henry writes very poorly.” 

“ Peter can run very fast.” 

“ Arthur can throw a ball very far.” 


4 \W 
Caw ruw 
+ Now? 


1 


bate} 
| 


Teach “too” by giving examples of its use. Get sev- 
eral hats, or shoes, or gloves. Have a pupil try on one 
of these which is entirely too small and write, “The hat 
is too small for John.” Then try one that is too large, 
etc. If convenient, have the hats of different colors, and 
write, “ The black hat,” etc. Take advantage of this exer- 
cise to teach “exactly” and “just”: “The brown hat 
exactly fits John” or is “just right.” Many chances for 
the use of “too” will occur in your walks. Ask your 
pupils to do things plainly beyond their strength, and 
make them use “too” when they cannot. A greater oc- 
casion for this word will come after you have taught the 
use of the clause as an adverbial modifier of cause, which 


= 
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will come in your next year’s work. Some practice, how- 
ever, taking the form “The tree is too large. I cannot 
climb it.” ‘TI cannot lift the stone. It is too heavy,” etc., 
will not be out of place now. 

Do not try to exhaust the adverbs of degree. Those 
most commonly used will be enough for the present, such 
as those given by Miss Sweet, and dearly, probably, truly, 
quite, rather, partly, wholly, etc., and with most classes 
even these can be reserved till some need for them arises. 


Lesson VJ. 


We have had a good many phrases used as adverbs. 
In this lesson, for the first time, we use the phrase as an 
adjective. This step, so simple and natural for us, is 
often hard for deaf children. It seems much more natural 
for them to write, “A boy has black eyes. He sits near 
Fred,” and “A man had no hat. He stood on the steps,” 
than “A boy with black eyes sits near Fred,” and “A man 


without a hat stood on the steps.” These simpler and 
shorter sentences are correct, and we must be very 
cautious how we discourage their use by our pupils. It 
was only a few months ago that we felt greatly encouraged 
because they were able to use just such expressions, and, 
though they may sometimes seem very awkward, we must 
never teach that they are wrong. I should teach this 
lesson by giving the diagrams : 
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Then write out several sentences, such as : 
John has a knife. It has four blades. 
Mary has a slate. It has no frame. 
A boy is crying. He has blue eyes. 
A boy runs fast. He has no shoes. 
After explaining one or two of these, make the class 


give the equivalent expressions : 
John has a knife with four blades. 
Mary has a slate without a frame. 
A boy with blue eyes is crying. 
A boy without shoes runs fast. 
There will be less trouble with the form “ of ,’ be- 


cause your pupils have no other way of expressing that 
idea, and so feel the need of it. I believe, however, that 
better English will result from teaching these expressions, 


” 


at first, as a whole, than by teaching the phrase ‘“‘ of —— 
as an adjective. Tell them that “loaf of cake,” “ piece of 
pie,’ “lump of sugar,” as the case may be, is the name of 
that particular thing. They will soon find by use that 
there are a great many things named “ piece of . 2 
considerable number named “ lump of ,’ and only a 
few named “ loaf of Of course, later on, you will 
have to teach that “of pie” is an adjective modifier of 
“piece,” and I must confess that most teachers teach it 
that way at first. The diagram for the first way would be: 
bow oti 
of Sugar 


” 
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while for the second it would be: 


% 
boy at 


cf [of Sugar] 
Lesson. VIT. 

Take two of your pupils and stand them up together. 
Ask your class to compare them and decide which is the 
taller, the heavier, the shorter, the lighter, etc., etc. Write 
the question, “ Which is the taller, James or John ?” and 
teach them the answer, “John is taller than James.” 
Give the diagram: 

Jrhn 
than 
| 

Make a good many comparisons by means of questions, 
comparing persons, things, and places with which they 
are familiar. Pictures, if selected with a little care, will 
make good material for this work. Call attention to the 
fact that we use the comparative when comparing one 
thing with another thing, or one set of things with another, 
but do not be too strict in enforcing it, or you may have 
them bothered by such expressions as “ New York is larger 
than any city in South America,” etc. 

When you come to review this lesson, teach the modi- 
fication of the comparative degree by adverbs, such as 
hardly, scarcely, rather, much, ete. 


i 
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Also teach the comparison by weight, size, age, etc., 
telling how much, as: 

“ John is five pounds heavier than James.” 

‘Mary is three inches taller than Agnes.” 

“T am fifteen years older than you.” 

“Tt is ten miles farther to Detroit than to Port Huron.” 

These expressions will naturally be used in teaching 
subtraction, and your children should be familiar with 
them. 

The comparison of equality, “I am as heavy as you,” 
must also be taught before you finally leave this subject. 
Begin by comparing two persons or things so nearly alike 
that the pupils cannot decide which one possesses the 
quality in the higher degree; and when they hesitate be- 
tween them, tell them they are the same, and give the 
correct form. 

Teach the comparison of adverbs in the same way as 
you taught that of adjectives. You need not finish your 
drill on adjectives before you begin this. 

I can see no reason for postponing the introduction of 
the superlative degree. If you do, your class will be 
almost sure to make the comparative do duty for it. Teach 
it by calling up several persons and comparing them, ask- 
ing questions. Take the superlative of adverbs, too. Ask, 
“ Who can run fastest?” etc. Give the forms with “more ” 
and “most.” Tell them when they have along word they 
must use these, but with short words “er” and “est.” If 
they wish to know why, tell them because hearing people 
do. 

Lesson VITTI. 


Write the direction: “Clara, go into the hall and get 
some water.” Ask what Clara did. The children will 
probably be puzzled to answer this fully. Give them the 


diagram : 
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Chara. went: 

hate 


Let them study this. Ask how you shall fill the space 
under “why?” They will probably tell you “ for water ;” 
then write in the diagram, “to get some water.” 

Write, ‘Henry, go to the garden, and pick a flower.” 
Ask, ‘“‘ Why did Henry goto the garden?” Give the dia- 


te a. flower 


Ask a great many “whys”:—‘ Why do you go to 
chapel every morning?” ‘“ Why do you go to school?” 
and so on about everything that they do. Next year, 
after you have taught “ because,” go over this lesson 
again, and let them compare the two forms of answers. 
Perhaps it may be well to tell them that “ what for” is 
frequently used for “ why” in asking questions, and that 
the answer is the same. 


Lessons 1X and X. 


Miss Sweet’s directians for teaching these lessons seem 
to me sufficient. We have already taught our class to 
do things from directions, and, I hope, to give directions 
to others. I should give the diagram : 


144 
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and say that “ you” is omitted because the person meant 
is there. Explain, too, that “ Edith” and “ you” are the 
same person always. 

Do not neglect to make your pupils give directions. In 
fact, it is always a good plan to make the pupils do some of 
the questioning, etc., which is usually done by the teacher. 
Whenever one of them goes home, or is called out of 
school, or does anything that the others do not know, set 
them to finding out by written questions. Send one ona 
secret excursion, or have him do something the rest can- 
not see, and you can direct both questions and answers. 

Continue the habit of having written conversations 
with your pupils. This is the way they wish to use the 
language that they learn. Call one to your slate, and 
write your question. Let him write his answer under it. 
Try and get the others to join in. Tell them to imagine 
that you are not their teacher, but some one else—a strange 
gentleman they meet on the cars—a visitor they meet on 
the school grounds—a kind uncle at home—a hearing boy, 
ete.; and in these imaginary characters have long con- 
versations with them. 

Occasionally take something that is interesting or 
strange into your school-room and make it the subject of 
conversation. Remember that the objects of language are 
to tell others what they do not know, and to find out what 
we do not know. One is as important as the other. 

Make an effort to get your class to read. Take some 
story, one of those that hearing children like so much, 
and conscientiously write it out in language that con- 
tains no form that they have not learned. Give it to them. 
If they read it and like it, your object is accomplished, 
and all you will have to do is to keep up the supply of 
stories in language that they can grasp. If they do not 
read the story, make them all spell it in concert two or 
three times, and question them on what they have spelled 
by spelling or writing. Do not translate the story into 
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pantomime for them. You wish to teach them the habit 
of reading without depending on you. If you wish to 
reward them for their diligence by a story in pantomime, 
take some other story. Have this reading exercise often 
during the last three months of this year. Look upa 
story in a book or paper that you think they can almost 
understand. Make paraphrases of the difficult passages 
in simple language, and use that as you did the story you 
wrote out in full. 

Continue to encourage them to make scrap-books, but 
persuade them more and more to write in these instead of 
pasting things into them. Have short stories about 
pictures occasionally, instead of descriptions of them. 
Try hard to get your pupils to use their imaginations, at 
least sometimes. 

Do not forget the list of words on pages 110 to 112. 
Have them learned, and have your pupils look through 
the book and find where they are used. In this way you 
will make them do some reading. 


FRANCIS DEVEREUX CLARKE, 
Superintendent of the Michigan School, Flint, Michigan. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


VOCAL AND SIGN LANGUAGE. 


THERE are some who say openly and many who think 
secretly that the sign-language should be cast away. They 
are active in efforts to discourage or even suppress it en- 
tirely, conceiving it.to be an incubus upon the deaf and a 
hindrance to their ultimate interests. Can it be that they 
comprehend with clear and sympathetic realization the 
ineradicable differences which must ever obtain between 
the paths to mental and moral maturity of the hearing and 
of the deaf respectively ? . 

Upon the perception and honest recognition of these 
differences depends the validity of every analogical argu- 
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ment drawn from the sphere of normal child-development. 
With these every educator of the deaf must reckon frankly 
in the endeavor to evolve an educational system of the 
highest possible efficiency and beneficence. Wilful ob- 
scuration of these real differences involves an unkindness, 
for which full atonement is not easy. 

Now, many of us, earnestly laboring to secure for the 
deaf a system of education as nearly perfect as human 
limitations permit, are sincerely convinced that the sign- 
language possesses a function all its own in this ideal sys- 
tem, which cannot be replaced by any substitute. We 
go further, and believe that, when school-days are over 
and the after years of life as men and women have begun, 
no other compensation is ever found by the deaf quite 
equal, all in all, to the sign-language, taken in connection 
with even a single companion who also uses that language 
with ease. Nor are these views held without thoroughly 
good reasons, some of which, not all, are given below. 

To the human mind language of some kind is an impe- 
rious necessity. By quickening and liberating the activities 
of mind, language has been chiefly instrumental in the 
evolution of our race. So is it mainly instrumental in the 
evolution of each individual. The fulness and happiness 
of all adult life is itself dependent upon some continuous 
means of instant, spontaneous communication from one to 
another. An artificially acquired imperfect language- 
medium is far better than none, and will serve passably for 
much of life’s daily routine. But there are countless 
moments in the most commonplace life when a keen and 
speechless torture is suffered unless an absolutely free, 
transparent language-medium is under unlimited command. 

These are simply broad, indisputable facts. Holding 
them in mind, let us inquire how it is with those who hear 
from birth onward, and with those who are cut off early 
in life from the human voice and its powerful living lan- 
guage, 


. 
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Deep within the mysterious folds of his little brain, the 
hearing infant begins to feel ere he is a week old the stir- 
ring, quickening agency of sound, developing the powers 
destined to master the spoken language of his people. 
The vibratory human voice, cast in the forms of speech 
and modulated to express all the subtle variations of 
thought and emotion, is poured into the little brain daily 
and hourly. Responding soon with voicings of his own, 
gradually becoming more definite and coherent, the little 
one presently finds himself in possession of the unspeak- 
able gift of language. He knows not how it came, for it 
came “ without observation ’—without strain or stress. By 
nature’s own process he gained it, aided by the cumula- 
tive inheritance of a thousand generations. 

But into the brain of the deaf infant how slowly and 
confusedly the light breaks! Not in any form may his 
natural mother-tongue be revealed to him till childhood’s 
years are far advanced and much weariness of flesh and 
spirit has been suffered because of it. Is there anywhere 
a language which he, too, may acquire without struggle 
and sorrow ?—which he may learn as he learns the char- 
acter of a friend ?—and which will seem to him as water 
upon the lips of the thirsty? Yes—there is one, and only 
one. Through the medium of the sign-language, and that 
alone, the little deaf one finds the blessed light of a happy 
dawn, not darkened by cloud or storm. With this dawn 
begins the work of an agency tending to stir and vitalize 
dormant faculties as surely and wholesomely as do sound 
and vocal language in the hearing child. 

As time goes on, infant childhood gives way to more ad- 
vanced stages. Emotional impulses, inquisitive question- 
ings, youthful observations incessantly made—all crowd in 
fast upon the growing mind, demanding self-expression 
outward and self-feeding inward. An adequate and per- 
fectly free means of communication with the human en- 
vironment becomes an urgent, overwhelming necessity. 
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The hearing child has just such a means, acquired as 
easily and unconcernedly as the power to walk, and he 
uses it freely and joyously, with never a mortification or 
discouragement. Thus he ministers steadily and power- 
fully to his inner growth. He learns to think, to perceive 
moral quality, and to feel moral obligation. 

These things, however, must be learned by our deaf 
child not at home, but in school; not from parents, but 
teachers ; not through the unconscious medium of a home- 
born mother-tongue, but through some language attained 
in school. Yet these things make up human life, and can- 
not be too early instilled into the child-mind. Every year— 
every month is precious! Now, if the deaf child must 
wait for these till he can receive them solely through an 
artificially acquired language, with its narrow limitations 
and many defects, he is doomed to years of waiting. Too 
often it is endless waiting. Suppose a hearing child were 
forced to wait for these things till he could learn them 
solely through written or printed language. It would be 
judged a terrible wrong. Yet the case of the deaf child 
is precisely parallel if he is forbidden the sign-language 
and compelled to wait for a slowly, painfully acquired 
medium of expression. 

If the language of signs is not forbidden, however, what 
follows? The deaf child immediately learns it eagerly, 
spontaneously, and quickly. He soon uses it as freely 
and joyously as his hearing brother uses vocal language. 
It costs him no keen mortifications or profound discourage- 
ments. Therefore, it carries with it no painful or bitter 
associations, while its fulness and transparency as a 
medium of emotion and thought are a constant stimulant 
and feeder tothe mind. Asa consequence of this, in turn 
he is enabled to acquire speech and the power to read 
speech intelligently with all the more readiness and 
thoroughness. Experience is rapidly proving this state- 
ment to be actual fact. 
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Meanwhile the years of childhood and school-life pass 
away, and the final departure from school marks the en- 
trance into manhood and womanhood. All has gone well, 
while companionship and systematic labor or play were 
constantly supplied. Severed from all this and scattered 
far and wide, life takes on a new and stern aspect. 

It is now spoken language on every side that bears 
hither and thither on lightning wings the myriad thoughts 
and feelings of men. The sign-language fails here, and, 
failing, what is there to replace it? What can bring the 
deaf one into communication with this world of hearing 
and vocal language? There are but three kinds of com- 
munication open to him—speech and speech-reading, 
writing, and sometimes finger-spelling. Of these, the last 
need not be seriously considered here. Writing is slow, 
formal, and often intolerable in moments of intensity. 
But what of speech and speech-reading ? 

Astounding claims have been made for this art. Unques- 
tionably, it does supply those who thoroughly master it 
with a priceless means of communication with the hearing 
world on its own terms. When mastered, nothing else 
exists for the deaf as a substitute for it, simply because it 
takes the world upon its own conditions. Therefore, a 
fair opportunity to learn it should be offered every deaf 
child, and infinite pains taken to teach it with the utmost 
attainable perfection. But it is true of this that “many are 
called, but few chosen.” Among the deaf, as elsewhere, 
some have received five talents, some two, and many but 
one. For the few chosen ones speech and speech-read- 
ing will almost entirely suffice, yet not perfectly even for 
them; for many more it will be an inestimable help, but 
far from adequate for all needs of head and heart ; while 
for many it still must ever be a “ promised land,” never 
reached during life’s wandering. What is their meed of 
compensation ? 

Upon testing theory by facts we find that absolutely free, 
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unimpeded, spontaneous communion with the hearing world 
is an impossibility for the deaf. The promise of this is, 
indeed, held up with many assurances to the toilers who 
strive after speech and speech-reading, but they are few 
who realize the promise. In truth, not one in a hundred 
completely realizes it. Even for these chosen few the 
speech that is read so accurately lacks the living sound, 
and differs not in many respects from the printed or writ- 
ten language read from paper. As for the hundreds who 
must be satisfied with imperfect, uncertain speech and 
speech-reading, or none at all, what remains as compen- 
sation in some measure for their loss ? 

All those who have known throughout life the blessings 
of hearing and of a free, spontaneous mother-tongue, yet 


were born with the deaf, and grew with them—played, 
quarrelled, laughed, and cried with them in childhood— 


labored, jested, and sympathized along with them in ma- 
turer years—all those are wrought to an earnest, immovable 
conviction that the only true and adequate compensation 
to the deaf for what they must at the best forego, while 
life endures, is the sign-language, and at least one com- 
panion or associate who clearly understands that lan- 
guage. It is absolutely the only language under heaven 
wherein he who has never heard the human voice may sit 
with a companion and make free with the subtlest move- 
ments of his head and heart, and tell them to a surely 
understanding and appreciative friend for hours without 
a moment of weariness or a touch of language-conscious- 
ness. Is this a bold statement, too sweeping for truth? 
It will seem so only to those who are not themselves able 
to converse thus freely and spontaneously with the deaf 
in their own language of signs. 

Nor should those who are not easily at home in the lan- 
guage of signs assume to set a correct estimate upon its 
power and sufficiency as a language. None but the Ger- 
man-born should assume to estimate with justice the Ger- 
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man of Goethe and Schiller. In the hands of those to 
whom it is as a native language the sign-language is one 
of singularly direct force and beautiful expressiveness. It 
has peculiar elements of emphasis and vivid quality not 
found in spoken language. It is capable of expressing 
both the prose and poetry of life; and all the eloquence of 
humor and pathos, of joy and sorrow, of aspiration and 
despair, may be revealed through its medium. 

No—this singular language, which is compounded of 
the subtle, infinitely varied expressions of the “ human face 
divine,” together with rapid dramatic action of the body ; 
which in some form antedated the slowly evolved vocal 
languages of our race; which still is man’s last resort when 
spoken language fails to be mutually understood; and 
which to-day offers a compensating blessing to those de- 
prived of all perfectly natural spontaneous communion 
with the vast majority of their fellow-men—this language 
of signs should not and cannot be given up so long as 
deafness remains a fact to be dealt with. As educators of 
the deaf, let us do all in our power to minimize the isola- 
tion arising from deafness, yet forbid not the sign-language, 
studying rather to make it a more.and more efficient instru- 


mentality in the furtherance of our beneficent aims. 
J. A. TILLINGHAST, 
Superintendent of the Montana School, Boulder, Montana. 
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IS AN ORAL COLLEGE NEEDED? 


In the last annual report of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, the President of the Board of 
Directors, Mr. Emlen Hutchinson, states that several recent 
graduates of the Oral Department of that Institution have 
been admitted to high schools and universities for the 
hearing, and adds: 

“Tf these pupils are able thus to receive instruction 
along with hearing pupils, certainly their advancement 
would be much more rapid, if their higher education could 
be pursued in an Oral College for the Deaf, where pupils 
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who have been taught by the oral method might enjoy its 
continuance. The establishment of such a college is well 
worthy of earnest consideration by the ablest instructors 
of the deaf.” 

Believing that under this invitation one may be included 
who makes no claim to be among the ablest instructors, 
but only to be one of somewhat extended experience, I 
venture to offer a few suggestions to the readers of the 
Annals on the subject Mr. Hutchinson brings so pointedly 
to the notice of our profession. 

Reading between the lines of the paragraph just quoted 
one perceives that the position of the oral graduates of 
the Mt. Airy School in educational institutions for the 
hearing is not wholly satisfactory; but that is not the 
point to which consideration is invited, so I will not dis- 
cuss it. 

The desideratum is a place for the higher education of 
deaf young people “ where pupils who have been taught 
by the oral method may enjoy its continuance.” 

Under the date of March 5, 1892, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, 
then, as now, the executive head of the Mt. Airy School, 
addressed me a letter, printed in the Szlent World, in which 
he informed me that the matter of the higher education of 
the orally taught deaf had been recently discussed in a 
meeting of the Directors of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. ‘‘As you are 
aware,” said Dr. Crouter, ‘‘ Mr. Greenberger, at our meet- 
ing at Washington, brought up the question of oral in- 
struction (recitations) for oral students at Kendall Green, 
maintaining that, in a school supported by the national 
government, equal educational advantages and privileges 
should be accorded to the orally taught deaf and to the 
manually taught deaf, pursuing oral methods in the edu- 
cation of the former, manual methods with the latter. In 
bringing up the subject, Mr. Greenberger disclaimed any 
unfriendly feeling towards the College, and I wish to do 
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him the justice to state that he had no desire to embarrass 
you in your noble work, but, moved by a sense of justice, 
he felt that the time had come when the Association 
should take a stand in favor of the higher oral education of 
the orally taught deaf of the country, in the College at 
Kendall Green if possible ; if impossible, then outside in a 
separate school. Now, while the question was disposed 
of, for the time being at least, in a way that exhibited the 
kindliest feeling toward you and your college work, I feel 
that sooner or later it will have to be met and disposed of 
to the advantage of the College, or to its disadvantage, 
strengthening it if an oral department be added, weaken- 
ing it if, refused in what they believe to be just demands, 
the friends of higher oral instruction for the deaf establish 
a separate college for their higher education. The oral 
instruction of the deaf, whether wisely or unwisely, is un- 
questionably commanding increased public attention and 
public sympathy, and the college that seeks to provide the 
highest and best educational facilities for the deaf as a 
class should stand ready to meet every reasonable demand. 
The number of orally taught deaf is constantly increasing ; 
they are seeking higher instruction than the primary 
schools afford; where shall they obtain it ? 

“They hesitate, and object, and refuse when directed to 
Kendall Green, not because it is not a good school, nor 
because its professors are not competent men, but because 
of a well-founded fear that that which they have spent 
much time and labor in gaining—namely their speech and 
their ability to read speech—may be very seriously impaired. 
Shall this class of deaf-mutes come to Kendall Green to 
profit by instruction at the hands of its able and experi- 
enced professors, greatly strengthening the power and in- 
fluence of the College, or shall they be driven to another 
school?” 

I have underlined a certain passage in Dr. Crouter’s 
letter which plainly discloses the ground on which oral 
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recitations were demanded in the College at Washington 
for such orally taught students as might seek admission. 

In my reply to Dr. Crouter’s letter, which was published 
in the Silent World April 7, 1892, I said: 

“Tt is not true, as the uninformed reader would infer 
from your letter, that the orally taught deaf of the country 
have never enjoyed the advantages of the College. Pupils 
from the Clarke Institution, from the Boston Day-School, 
from private oral schools, from Mr. Greenberger’s school, 
and last, but not least, a pupil who had for several years 
the special training of Professor Alexander Graham Bell, 
have been connected with our College for longer or shorter 
periods, one of them graduating with honor from our 
scientific course. None of these students enjoyed the 
advantages of oral recitations in the College. They had 
no special teaching in speech or lip-reading. They did, 
however, have considerable practice in speech while con- 
nected with the College. 

“ No complaints came to me from these pupils, nor from 
any of their friends, while they were with us or after they 
left us, that their powers of speech and lip-reading were 
even temporarily, much less permanently, impaired by 
their connection with the College. The father of one of 
Mr. Greenberger’s pupils, who was for two years a student 
here, writes under date of March 29, 1892: ‘In reply to 
your inquiry, I desire to say that H. did not speak quite as 
well on his return, perhaps because that at college he had 
not as much chance to use his lips as he did while at — 
school in New York, but since he is home, our conversa- 
tion at home, as well as in our business with him, is so 
frequent that I am happy to say he speaks as well and as 
understandingly as ever.’ 

“The father of another of Mr. Greenberger’s pupils who 
pursued our full scientific course, taking the bachelor’s 
degree, says in a letter just received : ‘I do not think my 
son’s power of speech and ability to read the lips were in- 
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jured in the least by his taking a course in your institu- 
tion.’ 

“ Four others of the orally taught pupils to whom I have 
just referred have informed me within a few days that on 
the testimony of their friends they experienced no perma- 
nent injury to their powers of speech and of, lip-reading 
in consequence of their connection with the College. And 
the friends of two of these thought their speech improved 
while they were in college. 

“Now, in considering the cases of these orally taught 
pupils to whom reference has been made, it must be kept 
in mind that they were all connected with the College at 
periods when no instruction in speech and lip-reading 
was afforded to any student. And yet it appears that not 
one of these young people, representing as they did the 
leading oral schcols of the country, suffered any perma- 
nent injury to their powers of speech and lip-reading 
while students here. What more convincing proof could 
be given that the ‘fears’ of the oralists voiced in your 
letter are not ‘well founded’? And if these fears are 
justly dissipated by the records of times when no articu- 
lation teaching was afforded in the College they surely 
need be accorded ‘little weight at present, when ten in- 
structors are actively engaged in giving daily lessons in 
speech and lip-reading to the students of the College. 
In view of the unprecedented facilities for oral teaching, 
newly offered in the College the present year, and which 
will be continued next year, will it not be safe to intrust 
orally taught pupils to us for a year or two, or at least 
until it can be demonstrated that our way of preserving 
and improving their speech is a failure? For if it prove 
a failure, no one will be readier than I to accept such a 
result, and to advocate what you believe to be ‘the more 
excellent way.’” 

“The unprecedented facilities for oral teaching ” which 
were introduced into the College in the autumn of 1891 
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were continued, and results wholly satisfactory were set 
forth in our report, bearing date October 14, 1892. The 
paragraph on this subject closed as follows: 

“Tt is the purpose of the directors to provide means 
for the preservation, unimpaired, of any power to speak 
and read frgm the lips, which any student may bring to 
the College. 

“ Tf the measures now employed fail of this result, others 
will be resorted to; and should it become at any time 
evident that the interests of any considerable number in 
the College would be advanced by the establishment of 
classes in which the recitations should be conducted orally, 
the means for providing such classes will be sought.” 

- During the years 1893, ’4, and ’5 a number of orally 
taught students have been connected with the College. 
These have had special and often individual training and 
practice in speech and lip-reading to an extent sufficient 
not merely to preserve the speech power they brought 
with them, but in some cases to improve it. 

But this is a small part, only, of what our large corps of 
articulation teachers has accomplished in the College. 
Many students who came to us.without speech have ac- 
quired valuable proficiency therein. Many more whose 
speech power was limited have made great improvement, 
and since September, 1891, every student in the College 
desiring instruction or training in speech has had it. Dur- 
ing the current year sixty-two students out of our total 
number of eighty are enjoying regular training in speech. 

But beyond all tltis, in order to remove every possible 
objection on the part of the orally taught or their friends to 
the methods pursued in Gallaudet College, its officers have 
signified their readiness to provide oral recitations when- 
ever sufficient numbers of orally taught pupils to justify 
the formation of classes should present themselves. 

This offer was made to the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf at Chautauqua, 
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in 1894, and renewed as follows in a circular of the Col- 
lege in April, 1895: 

“ Tt has been a matter of regret to the authorities of the 
College that the number of orally taught deaf youth seeking 
admission has not been larger than it has. Without doubt, 
very many to whom the training of the College would 
have proved a source of great happiness and advantage 
have needlessly failed to secure for themselves benefits 
freely afforded by a beneficent government. 

“And it may be said in this connection that should 
orally taught deaf young men and women seek admission 
to the College in sufficient numbers to justify and demand 
the organization of orally taught classes, such classes will 
be provided for.” 

I think I have made it clear that the “ desideratum ” 
of the Directors of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
orally taught can be fully secured in the College at Wash- 
ington. And perhaps this could be taken as a sufficient 
answer to the question asked in the title to this paper. 
But there are other considerations which should not be 
lost sight of. 

It will not be necessary, I think, to bring forward sta- 
tistics to show that for a number of years to come the 
number of deaf yonng men and womenin the United States 
capable of pursuing a college course of study to advantage 
san be well provided for in a single institution. 

The provisions made by the Federal Government and 
private benefactions for the College at Washington, as 
to buildings and grounds, are ample for a larger num- 
ber of students than are now in attendance. And the 
benevolent disposition of Congress as to free scholarships, 
which include board without charge to students unable 
to pay, has been too clearly shown in the past to leave any 
doubt as to the willingness of the Government to offer the 
higher education to a//the deaf youth of the country who 
may be capable of receiving it. 
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The justice of Dr. Crouter’s contention that “in a school 
supported by the National Government equal advantages 
and privilegesshould be accorded to the orally taught deaf 
and to the manually taught deaf” has never been ques- 
tioned by the authorities of the College. On the contrary, 
the statements of this article make plain their purpose and 
their ability to afford to orally taught deaf youth, not only 
all the educational advantages at their command, but every 
help needed to preserve unimpaired the valuable acqui- 
sitions of speech and lip-reading they may have secured 
in school. 

That this has been done for the considerable number 
of orally taught students who have come to us could 
easily be shown by their testimony and that of their 
friends. That it would be done for all others who may 
seek admission there need be no doubt. 

A number of reasons could be added to show that the 
establishment of an oral college for the deaf is not to be 
desired, but I think a further discussion of the question 
is hardly called for at this time. 

I trust I have made it clear that the authorities of 
Gallaudet College stand ready to satisfy every reasonable 
demand which the friends of the orally taught deaf can 
make in their behalf, as possible students in the College. 
And I hope it is equally evident that for any loss to this 
class of deaf youth, growing out of their failure to claim 
their rights in the College, they and their friends, and not 


the management of the College, are responsible. 
E. M. GALLAUDET, 
President of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE RESULTS OF 
MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF IN AMERICA.* 


Cuapter II. 


Marriages in which Both of the Partners are Deaf, and 
Marriages in which One of the Partners is a Hear- 


ing Person. 


In this chapter the results of marriages in which both 
of the partners were deaft are to be compared with the 
results of marriages in which one of the partners was deaf 
and the other was a hearing person. 

Most of the statistics that have hitherto been published 
have indicated a tendency on the part of deaf people to 
marry one another rather than hearing persons. This 
tendency appears markedly in the marriages reported 
in the present collection of records, as is shown by the 
following table, which gives the number and percentage 
of the marriages in which both of the partners were deaf, 
and the number and percentage of those in which one of 
the partners was deaf and the other a hearing person : 


* Continued from the February numbor of the Annals, page 88. 

+ The term generally employed in discussions of this subject to denote 
marriages in which both of the partners are deaf is ‘‘ intermarriage.” 
This is objectionable, first, because the word, as most frequently used in 
general literature, has a meaning directly contrary to the one intended 
in these discussions. In general literature ‘‘intermarriage” usually 
means marriage between persons of different classes, as ‘‘ intermarriage of 
nobles and plebeians,” ‘intermarriage of blacks and whiies,” ‘inter- 
marriage of deaf persons and hearing persons.” It is also objectionable 
because it gives to the prefix inter a meaning contrary to that which it 
has in other compound words much used in treating of heredity, viz., 
‘*interbreeding,” which signifies breeding by crossing different stocks, 
and ‘‘intercrossing,’”’ which signifies the process or result of cross fertil- 
ization between different kinds or varieties. There seems to be no unam- 
biguous word in the English language to denote marriage between per- 
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Per- 


Marriages of the Deaf. 
centage. 


Both partners deaf | ¢ 72.512 
One partner deaf; the other hearing ¢ 19.995 
One partner deaf; the other unreported whether deaf | 

or hearing 3% 7.493 


| 4,471 100.000 
| 


Probably the actual percentage of the marriages in 
which one of the partners is a hearing person is somewhat 
larger than appears from the above table ; for marriages 
of this class are probably less fully reported in these 
records than those in which both of the partners were 
deaf. But, making due allowance for this circumstance, 
there is no doubt that marriages in which both of the 
partners are deaf are far more numerous than those in 
which one of the partners is deaf and the other is a hear- 
ing person. 

Before proceeding to the examination of results, let us 
inquire briefly into the reason why so large a proportion 
of the deaf marry one another. Dr. Bell says that “ the 
immediate cause is undoubtedly the preference that adult 
deaf-mutes exhibit for the companionship of deaf-mutes 
rather than that of hearing persons.” This preference he 
ascribes to the following supposed causes: (1) the segre- 
gation of the deaf for the purposes of education ; (2) the 
reunions of former pupils at the schools where they were 
educated, the meetings of the adult deaf for religious 
worship and social intercourse, and societies and conven- 
tions of the deaf in general ; (3) newspapers published for 
the reading of the deaf; (4) the use of the sign-language ; 
(5) the attempt to reduce the sign-language to writing ; 
(6) incorrect ideas concerning the deaf prevalent in the 
community, and (7) the employment of deaf teachers. 
The chief causes, to which “nearly all the other causes 
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are ultimately referable,” he regards as “ (1) segregation 
for the purposes of education, and (2) the use, as a means 
of communication, of a language which is different from 
that of the people.” As “preventive measures” he 
recommends a hearing environment during the period 
of education, oral instruction, and the suppression of the 
sign-language.* 

Until the year 1869 all the schools for the deaf in the 
United States and Canada were boarding or “segregate ” 
schools, and the majority of them, including nearly all the 
larger schools, still belong to this class. In most of them 
at present more or less oral instruction is given, but the 
sign-language has been, and is still, used to a consider- 
able extent as a means of communication, and many deaf 
teachers are employed. Heunions of former pupils are 
held from time to time in these schools ; there are asso- 
ciations of the adult deaf for religious worship, literary 
improvement, and social intercourse in nearly all the large 
cities ; State and national conventions of the deaf are not 


infrequent. More than forty newspapers intended espe- 


cially for the reading of the deaf are published, chiefly at 
the schools for the deaf. The great majority of the 
married deaf in America, therefore, have been educated 
under the environment to which Dr. Bell ascribes their 
preference for companionship with one another. 

On the other hand, within the past twenty-seven years, 
there have been established in the United States a con- 
siderable number of day schools, whose pupils reside at 
their own homes and are brought together only during 
school-hours. Most of these day schools are exclusively 
oral + schools, in which signs are used as little as possible. 
In the “segregate” exclusively oral schools also, the first 


*A. G. Betz, ** Memoir upon the Formation of a Deaf Variety of the 
Human Race,” Washington, 1884, Reprint, pp. 41-48. 

+I use the term ‘‘exclusively oral,” because oral instruction is now 
given to many of the pupils in nearly all the schools of America. 
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of which in America were established nearly thirty years 
ago, signs are used as little as possible, reunions of former 
pupils are not held, associations and conventions of the 
deaf are discouraged, newspapers or other periodicals in- 
tended especially for the reading of the deaf are not pub- 
lished, and the pupils are urged after leaving school to 
shun the society of the deaf and to associate only with hear- 
ing people. In these day and oral schools, therefore, the 
influences which Dr. Bell deprecates as the cause of the 
marriages of the deaf with one another are either wholly 
absent or are reduced to a minimum. Though their 
graduates are still few as compared with those of the older 
schools, they are numerous enough, and a sufficient num- 
ber of them have married, to enable us to test the cor- 
rectness of Dr. Bell’s explanation of the marriages of the 
deaf with one another. 

The following table shows the number of deaf married 
persons, and the number and percentage of them married 
to deaf partners, classified according to the kind of school 
they attended, viz: persons who attended boarding or 
“segregate” schools, persons who attended day schools, 
persons who attended both boarding and day schools, 
and persons who attended no school for the deaf. Of the 
last named some had private instruction at home, some 
attended common schools for hearing persons before they 
became deaf, and others were without education: 


Tasie VI. 


Number of | MARRIED TO DEAF PART- 
NERS. 
Deaf married persons. 


Number. 


Percentage. 


| 
Attended boarding schools for the deaf | 6 59 86.203 
Attended day-schools for the deaf | 45 § 
Attended both boarding and day schools for the | 
deaf 


persons | 
Attended no school for the deaf................... 125 78 62.400 
School attended, or kind of school attended, not | 
| 7,277 6,185 | 84.994 
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The following table shows the number of deaf married 
persons, and the number and percentage of them married 
to deaf partners, classified according to the methods‘of 
instruction pursued in the schools they attended, viz: 
persons who attended schools not exclusively oral, persons 
who attended exclusively oral schools, persons who at- 
tended schools of both kinds, and persons who attended 
no school for the deaf: 

Taste VII. 


Number of | = TO DEAF PART- 
deaf NERS. 
married 
Number. | Percentage. 


Deaf married persons. 


Attended schools not exclusively oral 3,41 5,535 86.282 
Attended exclusively oral schools | 115 78.231 
Attended both exclusively oral schools and schools | 

not exclusively oral 5 39 86.666 
Attended no school for the deaf bh 78 62.400 
School attended, or methods of school] attended, | | 

not known g | 41S 76.697 


84.994 

It appears from Tables VI and VII that the percentage 
of deaf persons marrying deaf partners was larger among 
those who attended boarding or “segregate” schools and 
schools not exclusively oral than among those who at- 
tended day and oral schools and those who attended no 
school for the deaf. It follows that the influences named 
by Dr. Bell do tend to promote and increase marriages of 
the deaf with one another, and that by the “ preventive 


measures’ he recommends the number of such marriages 
can be somewhat diminished. 


But are the influences, named the sole, or even the 
principal, cause of the preference of the deaf for marriage 
with one another? If so, how are we to account for the 
fact, shown by Tables VI and VII, that a very large ma- 
jority of the former pupils of day and oral schools, and 
even a large majority of the deaf who attended no school 
for the deaf, married deaf partners ? 

It may be said that the societies and associations origi- 


| 
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nally composed of former pupils of the older schools, to 
the influences of which the graduates of day and oral 
schools, and deaf persons who have attended no school 
for the deaf, are more or less subject, are responsible for 
the marriages of the latter with deaf partners. Doubt- 
less they are to some extent; but this cause alone does 
not seem adequate to explain the large percentage of such 
marriages. If it be insisted that it is, the question still 
remains, Why are the graduates of day and oral schools, 
and deaf persons who have attended no school for the 
deaf, with whom the “ preventive measures” recommended 
have been faithfully and earnestly applied, so readily 
attracted to these societies, and why are the societies able 
to exert so powerful an influence upon them? 

The truth is that there is another cause, less tangible per- 
haps than those above mentioned, but more profound, which 
explains not only the marriages with one another of the 
deaf who have been taught in “segregate” schools and 
with the assistance of the sign-language, but of all the 
deaf, under whatever circumstances and by whatever 
method of instruction they have been educated. This 
profounder cause is the deep feeling of fellowship, affinity, 
kinship, sympathy, which has its roots in the similarity of 
condition of all the deaf, and which affects those who have 
been educated in day and oral schools, and even those who 
have attended no school for the deaf, in only a little less 
degree than those who have been segregated for the pur- 
poses of education and have attended schools where the 
sign-language is usec to a considerable extent as a means 
of communication. In no human relation is the truth of 
the proverbs, “ Birds of a feather flock together,” and “A 
fellow-feeling makes one wondrous kind,” more fully ex- 
emplified than in the friendships and marriages of the 
deaf. The law of natural selection which attracts deaf 
people to one another may be hindered somewhat in its 
operation by placing them in an environment of hearing 
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persons, giving them oral instruction, and repressing the 
use of the sign-language, but it cannot be abolished, and 
only in exceptional cases can it be nullified. Waturam 
expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. When opportunity 
occurs the strong attraction of mutual sympathy draws the 
deaf together ; community of feeling breaks down the bar- 
riers that parents and teachers have taken so much pains 
to erect, sympathy grows into love, and love results in 
marriage. 

But it is less important for us to determine the reason 
why a majority of the deaf marry one another than to 
ascertain the results of such marriages. 

Following the same order of inquiry as in the last 
chapter, let us first see whether marriages in which both 
of the partners are deaf are less productive of offspring 
than marriages in which one of the partners is deaf and 
the otber is a hearing person. 

The following table includes all the marriages of the 
deaf of which the results have been reported, except 419 
marriages that took place less than a year before they 
were recorded, from which, consequently, offspring was 
not to be expected. It shows the number of marriages in 
which both of the partners were deaf, the number in 
which one of them was deaf and the other a hearing per- 
son, and the number and percentage of each class that 
were without offspring : 

Tasie VIII. 


| 


MARRIAGES WITHOUT 
Number OFFSPRING. 


Marriages of the deaf. of 
Number. Percent’e. 


Both: partners | 359 15.103 
One partner deaf; the other hearing..| 68 11.352 
One partner deaf; the other unre- 


ported whether deaf or hearing 6.862 


434 14.100 
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It appears from Table VIIT that a larger percentage of 
marriages in which both of the partners were deaf was 
without offspring than of marriages in which one of the 
partners was deaf and the other a hearing person. 

The following table shows the number of marriages of 
each class that resulted in offspring, the number of chil- 
dren born from the marriages of each class, and the aver- 
age number of children to a marriage in each class : 


TaBLeE IX. 


CHILDREN, 


Marriages of the deaf resulting in offspring. | of Average 
marriages. number 

| to each 
marriage. 


Number. 


Both partners deaf 5, 072 2.513 
One partner deaf; the other hearing.......| 1, 532 2.885 
One partner deaf; the other unreported 


whether deaf or hearing.............. nevenae | 178 1.874 


It appears from Table IX that the average number of 
children to each marriage was slightly less in marriages 
where both of the partners were deaf than in marriages 
where one of the partners was deaf and the other a hear- 
ing person. As the children of marriages of the latter 
class are probably less fully reported in the marriage 
records than those of the former, the actual difference in 
the percentages was probably a little greater than appears 
from the table. , 

We saw in the last chapter (page 84) that marriages of 
the deaf, taken as a whole, are probably somewhat less 
productive than ordinary marriages. We must now con- 
clude that marriages in which both of the partners are 
deaf are somewhat less productive than marriages in 
which one of the partners is deaf and the other is a hear- 
ing person. 


| 
| 
. 
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We come now to the most important question to be 
considered in this chapter, the second question proposed 
at the outset of our Inquiry: Are marriages in which 
both of the partners are deaf more liable to result in deaf 
offspring than marriages in which one of the partners is 
deaf and the other is a hearing person ? 

In seeking an answer to this question I shall pursue 
the same method as in Chapter I, regarding first the 
3,078 marriages of a year’s standing or longer, of which 
the results have been reported, and ascertaining what num- 
ber .and percentage of each class of marriage resulted in 
deaf offspring ; and, secondly, regarding the 6,782 chil- 
dren born from these marriages, and ascertaining what 
number and proportion of the children born from each 
class of marriage were deaf. 

First, regarding the marriages, and classifying them 
with respect to the deafness of one or of both of the 
partners in marriage, the following table shows the num- 


ber of marriages of each class of which the results have 
been reported, and the number and percentage of them 
resulting in deaf offspring (with or without other off- 


spring) : 
TaBLeE X. 


MARRIAGES RESULTING 
Number IN DEAF OFFSPRING. 


Marriages of the deaf. of 
| marriages. a 
Number. Per 
centage. 


Both partners deaf............. 
One partner deaf; the other hearing. | 
One partner deaf; the other unre- | 

ported whether deaf or hearing..... 


Total | 3,078 300 9.746 


Regarding next the children born from these marriages, 
the following table shows the number born from marriages 
in which both of the partners were deaf, the number born 


3.377 220 9.255 
599 75 12.522 
102 5 4.902 
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from marriages in which one of the partners was deaf and 
the other a hearing person, and the number and percent- 
age of deaf children born from the marriages of each class : 


XI. 


DEAF CHILDREN. 


Marriages of the deaf. i. 


children. | Number. | 
centage. 


Both partners deaf . 5,072 | 429 | 8.458 
One partner deaf; the other hearing. 1, 532 151 9.856 
One partner deaf; the other unre- 


ported whether deaf or hearing.....| | 4.494 


It appears from Table X that a smaller percentage of 
marriages in which both of the partners were deaf re- 
sulted in deaf offspring than of marriages in which one of 
the partners was deaf and the other a hearing person ; and 
it appears from Table XI that a smaller percentage of deaf 
children was born from marriages in which both of the 
partners were deaf than from marriages in which one of 
the partners was deaf and the other a hearing person. 

The second question proposed at the outset of this In- 
quiry, therefore, must be answered in the negative. Tak- 
ing the deaf as a whole, without regard to the character of 
the deafness, marriages in which both of the partners are 
deaf are not more liable to result in deaf offspring than 
marriages in which one of the partners is deaf and the 
other is a hearing pérson. 

The statistics of Tables X and XI are remarkable. Aside 
from the question of the possible intensification of the 
tendency to deafness in the offspring resulting from the 
union of “like with like,” which will be considered in a 
future chapter, it might be expected that with both part- 
ners deaf the liability to deafness in the offspring would 
be twice as great as with only one partner deaf, for in each 


Number | 
8.670 
| 
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marriage there would be two persons to transmit the physi- 
cal conditions liable to result in deafness, instead of only 
one person ; but not only does it appear from these tables 
that a smaller percentage of marriages resulted in deaf 
offspring and a smaller percentage of deaf children was 
born where both of the partners were deaf than where 
one of the partners was deaf and the other a hearing per- 
son, but it also appears that the proportion of deaf chil- 
dren born to the number of deaf persons married was far 
less where both of the partners were deaf than where one 
of the partners was deaf and the other a hearing person. 
This is still more apparent from the following table, which 
shows the number of deaf persons married for a year or 
longer to deaf and hearing partners respectively, of whose 
marriages the results are reported, the number of deaf 
children born from these marriages, and the number born 
to every 100 deaf married persons : 


Tasie XII. 


DEAF CHILDREN. 


| Number of 
Deaf married persons. deaf married Number born 
persons. to every 100 
Number. deaf married 
persons. 


Deaf persons married to deaf part- 

Deaf persons married to hearing 

partners i 25.812 
Deaf persons married to partners un- 

reported whether deaf or hearing. 8.000 


588 11.310 


If the 4,568 deaf persons who married deaf partners had 
married hearing partners instead, and if the proportion of 


*Fifty deaf persons were married both to deaf and hearing partners, 
two both to deaf partners and partners unreported whether deaf or 
hearing, and two both to hearing partners and partners unreported 
whether deaf or hearing. 


Total 5, 199 
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deaf children born of such marriages had been as large as 
it was in the case of the 85 deaf persons who did marry 
hearing partners, as shown in the above table, the number 
of deaf children born would have been 1,179 instead of 
429. It appears therefore that, with respect to the num- 
ber of deaf children liable to be born into the world, it is 
far less dangerous for the deaf to marry one another than 
it is for them to marry hearing persons. 

Similar results—but less striking, because derived from a 
smaller number of cases—have appeared in some, not 
all, of the previously published statistics of marriages of 
the deaf, and two or three different explanations of them 
have been proposed. Mr. Sedgwick, an English writer 
who has given considerable study to the subject of heredity, 
suggests, in explanation of the small percentage of deaf 
children born from marriages in which both of the part- 
ners were deaf, that it may be owing to “excess having 
reversed the action of some natural law in development.’* 
Dr. Bell, in explanation of the large percentage of deaf 
children born from marriages in which one of the part- 
ners was deaf and the other a hearing person, suggests 
that in a majority of such marriages the deaf partner was 
probably congenitally deaf, and the hearing partner as well 
as the deaf partner probably belonged to a family con- 
taining deaf persons.t Dr. Love, of Glasgow, the most 
recent and one of the acutest and most discriminating of 
the writers who have inquired into this subject, regards 
the statistics showing a larger percentage of deaf children 
from marriages in which only one of the partners was deaf 
as exceptional, but adds that “ when it does happen it is 
probably because the parents do not represent correctly 


*W. Srepewrcr, ‘‘On Sexual Limitation in Hereditary Disease,” in 
‘* British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review,’’ London, 1861, vol. 
xxviii, p. 204. 

+A. G. Beuu, ‘‘ Memoir upon the Formation of a Deaf Variety of the 
Human Race,” Washington, 1884, Reprint, pp. 24-26. 
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the zendency to deafness in their respective families. For 
example, two hearing members representing families in 
which the tendency to hereditary deafness is strong will, 
if they marry, have a larger percentage of deaf progeny 
than two deaf persons representing families in which the 
tendency is less strongly marked. It is the family history 
extending through many generations, not the personal 
history of the parents, which must guide us when we esti- 
mate the chances of the occurrence of deafness in the off- 
spring.”* 

We shall be better prepared to estimate the value of 
these explanations, and of any others that may be offered, 
after we have examined the classification of the deaf with 
respect to the nature and circumstances of the deafness. 
Their consideration is therefore deferred to a future chap- 
ter. ‘In the present state of our knowledge,” as Darwin 
says in commenting upon Mr. Sedgwick’s suggestion above 
quoted, “In the present state of our knowledge it is 


safer to look at the whole case as simply unintelligible.”+ 


E. A. F. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


*J. K. Love, ‘‘ Deaf Mutism, a Clinical and Pathological Study,” Glas- 
gow, 1896, p. 87. 


+C. R. Darwin, ** The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domes- 
tication,”’ New York, 1868, vol. ii, p. 34. 


PARAGRAPHS.—II.* 


The Points of the Compass.—Teach the points of the 
eompass by placing a sketch of the rising sun, with the 
word “east” under it, on the east side of the room, and the 
setting sun or some feature of the western landscape on 
the western side. The north and south sides are easily 
found after the others are known. Do not be afraid of 
imperfect drawing. As delegations from all classes come 
to the articulation-room for instruction, these paragraphs 
will be found to refer, and be applicable, to all grades of 


pupils. 


The Sounds of o-u-g-h.—To show the various sounds of 
*o-u-g-h,” this sentence was written on the black-board: 
“ Although I searched the tree thoroughly, and even 
climbed throwgh the hollow trunk up to the boughs, I 
only browght back honey enough for cough syrup.” And 
then, to aid in pronouncing it, the following jingle was 
placed under it: 

I stood with the cows 
Under the boughs 

Of the old oak tree in the furrow, 
Then brushed off the snow 


And sang—although 
I knew the search must be thorough. 


Then Tom came too, 
And when we were through 
The result was a little funny— 
We'd only enough 
Of the sticky stuff 
For a cough syrup made of honey. 


Rhymes lend no inconsiderable aid to memorizing, and 


* Continued from the February number of the Annals, page 113. 
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occasionally they are to be found on our wall-slates. I 
will instance only one more, because the children aided in 
its formation. To the question “ What is meant by a 
figure of speech?” several illustrations were given, which 


finally resulted in this bit of nonsense : 


My Vegetable Girl. 


A tiny maiden I saw one morn, 

With ‘‘ eyes of potatoes” and ears of corn,” 
With *‘ skin of lily” and ‘‘ cheek of peach,” 
And ‘‘ fingers of ivy” with which to reach, 
Her ‘‘ head of cabbage ” all covered o’er 
With ‘‘ maiden-hair fern”? and nothing more. 
Her ‘‘ lips of cherry” were red and sweet, 
I’m sure they were good enough to eat. 

She had, when last she was seen by me, 

‘* The trunk, the limbs, and foot ”’ of a tree. 
And—pierced, perhaps, by Cupid’s dart— 
She hid within her a ‘‘ bleeding heart.” 
However, I left her quite at ease 

On a ‘‘ bed of lilies” under the trees. 


The Months and Seasons.—In a previous article I spoke 
of a home-made way of teaching the seasons. Since then 
I have devised a better one, which has proved one of the 
best of my inanimate teachers. On the wall I hung 
a large sheet of black card-board 2 feet by 3, with 
the figures of a clock-face placed on it in colored crayons. 
12,1, and 2 are in white; 3, 4, and 5 are green; 6, 7, 
and 8 red; and 9, 10, and 11 yellow. I used Arabic, 
rather than the Roman lettering, for the benefit of the tiny 
pupils. White was chosen for the winter season, on ac- 
count of snow; green for the new growth of spring; red 
for the summer’s roses, and yellow for the dying leaves of 
autumn. The index finger is drawn afresh each month as 
we enter it, and always in the color of the month to which 
it points. The following diagram will give a better idea 
than words of the plan pursued: 
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THE DIAL OF THE YEAR. 


Three are for winter when snow is here, 

Three are for spring when green leaves appear, 
Three are for summer when 7éd roses grow, 

And yellow leaves fall when autumn winds blow. 


By this means a number of facts are learned without 
much trouble, viz: 

The number of menths in a year, their names and order. 

The number of seasons in a year, their names and order. 

The number of months in each season. 

The number of days in each month, and, by adding the 
days, the number of days in a year. 

Any other symbolic colors may be chosen for the differ- 
ent seasons, but the ones mentioned seem to be the most 
suitable. 
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Reading Lessons.—Do not confine yourself to the school- 
reader for reading lessons. Newspaper clippings afford 
an endless variety of interesting topics, besides accustom- 


ing the children to the idea that they can find enjoyable 
items in the daily papers. The following, cut from a 
Canadian newspaper, proved a puzzler for a moment when 
the question was asked after the first stanza, “ But why 
were there nine?” In the poem the correct spelling fol- 
lows the incorrect, but the lesson is a better one when 
a blank is left instead, as given below: 


Tue Marcu. 


Ten little children, standing in a line— 
F-u-l-y—-(fully), then there were nine. 


Nine puzzled faces, fearful of their fate— 
C-i-l-l-y ——, then there were eight. 


Eight pair of blue eyes, bright as stars in heaven— 
B-u-s-s-y ——, then there were seven. 


Seven grave heads shaking in an awful fix— 
L-a--i-d-~y ——, then there were six. 


Six eager little ones determined to strive— 
D-u-t-—i-e , then there were five. 


Five hearts so anxious, beating more and more— 
S-c-o-l-a-r , then there were four. 


Four mouths like rosebuds on a red rose-tree— 
M-e-r-y ——, then there were three. 


Three pair of pink ears, listening keen and true— 
O-n-l-e-y , then there were two. 


Two sturdy laddies, ready both to ran— 
T-u-r-k-y ——, then there was one. 


One head of yellow hair, shining in the sun— 
H-e-r—o ——, the spelling match was won. 
—St. Andrew's Paper. 


The children should pronounce the word after spelling 
it, in order to make the line of the correct length. Of 
course, after the first couplet, the class comprehended the 
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“joke” and was then interested in watching for the mis- 
take in each succeeding stanza. 


A bbreviations.—Abbreviations have different meanings, 
according to the position they occupy. “St.” before the 
noun means saint, but after it stands for street: “St. 
John”—*“ John St.” 

They are also sometimes shown by a period, as above, 
and sometimes by an apostrophe: “am’t,” “rec’d,” ete. 

“ How can we tell how to pronounce ‘Co.’? Sometimes 
it means county and sometimes company.” 

If “and” is used, it usually means company: ‘Smith 
and Co.” In the phrase “The Bridge Co.,” the word 
“The” is the distinguishing mark. 

Let the following be read aloud (or else written in full) : 

“T wrote a Jetter to Mr. Smith on the 3rd inst., but 
have rec’d no reply. He has a long acc’t on my books. 
The am’t is $25.00. The articles bo’t were butter, cheese, 
eggs, &c. He lives in Oxford Co., Penn., and belongs to 
the Y. M. C. A. Hereafter I shall send the articles 

Why the Young Men’s Christian Association in the 
preceding exercise was made to bear the obloquy of hav- 
ing a dishonest member in its ranks is easily explained. 
A few days previous to this lesson—and in fact he was 
the direct cause of it—a pupil gleefully told his teacher 
that the Imkas were going to play base-ball with the Uks. 
(I give his pronunciation.) It required a few moments’ 
thought before the teacher realized that the game was 
between the Y. M. C. A.’s and the U. C.’s, or University 
of California boys. 

Again, has your attention ever been directed to the 
fact that “Mr.” is never written in full by cultivated 
people? How, then, is a deaf pupil to know that it is 
pronounced J/is-ter without a lesson on abbreviations ? 
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Look them up. You will find more than one curiosity 
among them, and the result will pay. 


A Magnifying Glass —Keep a magnifying glass at 
hand—one costing a couple of dollars is powerful enough— 
and when a flower is brought into the school-room, allow 
the*pupils to look at it through the glass. Note the dif- 
fering shapes of the anthers of one flower from another. 
They know the parts of the flower already from the draw- 
ing of “A Typical Plant” hanging on the wall and will be 
delighted to search for new shapes. At one time I had 
drawings of nine differing anthers on the reference slate. 
Yet I am not teaching botany, nor even spending any 
special time on flowers, but I am pointing out beauti- 
ful things and laying a foundation of a love and delight in 
them. ‘The expression of pleased surprise that dawns on 
a pupil’s face as he sees things he never dreamed of before 
will more than repay the few moments spent in the exam- 
ination, and all things thereafter will be handled with a 
daintier touch because of the knowledge that they may 
hold things as yet unseen. 

The attention of the pupils may be directed to the dif- 
ference between the works of God andman. The stronger 
the glass used in looking at the works of God, the more 
beautiful they are, whereas, when the glass is applied to 
things made by man, all their defects and deficiencies be- 


come apparent. 
L. MOFFAT, 
Instructor in the California Institution, . 
Berkeley, California. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


THE CONFERENCE OF PRINCIPALS. 


THE AMERICAN ScHooL, AT Harrrorp, 
For THE Dear, 
HartrorD, Conn., March 2, 1896. 
As the replies to the circular letter of the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Conference of Superin- 
tendents and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf, 
dated January 20, 1896, asking for an expression of 
opinion as to the desirability of holding a meeting of the 
Conference this year, do not indicate any general desire 
for such a meeting, and there seems to be no special rea- 
son for holding one, the Committee have decided unani- 


mously that it is not best to call one in 1896. 
JOB WILLIAMS, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals of American 
Schools for the Deaf. 


THE FIFTH SUMMER MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACH- 
ING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE Dzar, 
1225 West CoLLEGE AVE., 
JACKSONVILLE, Feb. 5, 1896. 

The Fifth Summer Meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be 
held at the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Mount Airy, Philadelphia, July 1-10, 1896, the 
meeting of the Association last year having been omitted 
out of compliment to the American Convention of In- 
structors of the Deaf. 

The programme for the Fifth Summer Meeting, which 
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is now in course of preparation by a competent commit- 
tee, will be announced in due season, and will present the 
names of excellent speakers and workers who will afford 
profit to all who are interested in this very important 
branch of instruction. 

The Association comprising among its members per- 
sons who practise all methods of instruction, and being 
friendly to all and hostile to none, the relative value of 
various methods will not be introduced or entertained as 
subjects of discussion. 

The Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion have kindly placed at the disposal of the Association 
their buildings and grounds for the purposes of the Sum- 
mer Meeting. Dr. A. L. E. Crouter has been appointed 
local Committee of Arrangements, and will shortly issue 
a circular of information giving details of arrangements. 
Persons desiring further information may address inquir- 
ies to Dr. Crouter. 


It is earnestly hoped all persons interested in the spe- 
cial work of the Association and cognate subjects will be 
present. 

A most profitable and pleasant occasion is anticipated. 

PHILIP G. GILLETT, 
President of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Algiers (Africa) School.—The Cross School Magazine of 
January-February, 1896, gives an extract from a recent letter 
written by Mrs. Ware, wife of the Lord Bishop of Barrow-in- 
Furness, in which she mentions a visit to a School for the Deaf 
at Algiers, Africa. She says the pupils “read the lips very 
well, and did some sums and some dictation and some geog- 
raphy.” 

American School.—The Rev. William Gurney Jenkins, an 
instructor in the School, died March 3, 1896, of bronchial 


pneumonia, at the age of forty-seven. Mr. Jenkins was a 
native of Wales, but came to this country in his youth. He 
was graduated from the Western Reserve College and studied 
for the ministry in Lane Seminary, but an affection of the 
throat prevented him from entering that profession. He be- 
came a teacher in the Arkansas Institute in February, 1876, and 
in September of the same year, on the death of Mr. Caruthers, 
was appointed principal. From 1878 to 1885 he taught in the 
Pennsylvania Institution, and from the latter date until his 
death was an instructor in this School. He was a man of 
scholarly tastes and high character, a faithful and successful 
teacher, an interesting speaker, and an original, clear, and 
forcible writer, as many pages of the Annals testify. Besides 
his contributions to this periodical, he wrote for some of the 
papers for the deaf under the name of “ Gurney,” and was the 
author of the “ Talks and Stories” published for the benefit of 
the deaf by the American School. His death is a serious loss 
not only to this School but to the entire profession. 

Arkansas Institute.—Miss Mary H. Carroll, late of the 
McCowen Oral School, has been appointed teacher in the ar- 
ticulation department in place of Miss Adah Saunders, who 
resigned to accept a situation in the Mississippi Institution. 

Chicago Day-Schools.—Miss Susie M. Beaman, an experi- 
enced teacher of the McCowen School, has been appointed 
assistant to Miss Montgomery in the oral school opened in 
the Yale Building last January. 

Clarke School.—Mr. Lewis J. Dudley, President of the Cor- 
poration, died March 1, 1896, at the age of 81. Mr. Dudley 
was peculiarly interested in the welfare of the deaf from hav- 
ing a deaf daughter. Being a member of the Massachusetts 
legislature when application was made for the charter of this 
School in 1867, he was appointed chairman of the committee 
having the question under consideration. He was one of the 
first corporators of the School, and from 1883 until his death 
was president of the corporation. Always active in promoting 
the educational interests of the deaf, he was especially promi- 
nent in his opposition to their classification with the insane 
and paupers as objects of public charity. The dropping of 
the word “dumb” from the titles of our schools for the deaf, 
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our Convention, and the Annals, was largely due to his influ- 
ence. His last legislative effort, the success of which became 
known to him only a few days before his death, was the change 
of the name of this school from “ Institution” to “ School.” 


Halifax Institution.—The handsome new building recently 
erected at a cost of about $50,000 was formally opened on 
the 27th of January last. Addresses were made by Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Daly and Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. 


Illinois Institution.—The new fire-proof building for small 
boys was completed and opened in February, and nearly a 
hundred pupils have been admitted. Miss Burns, of Paris, 
Illinois, has been appointed kindergartner. 

In March a careful examination of the ears of all the pupils 
was begun by Dr. C. R. Holmes, an eminent aurist of Cincin- 
nati, assisted by Dr. A. L. Adams, of Jacksonville. Hence- 
forth this important duty, which in this Institution, as in most 
of our schools, has hitherto been too much neglected, will re- 
ceive due attention. 

Superintendent Walker has a valuable article on “The Mo- 
dicum of Hearing of Deaf-Mutes ; How to use It and How to 
Improve It,” in the St. Louis Medical Fortnightly of March 
2, 1896. 

Lowa School.—In addition to his duties as instructor in the 
gymnasium, Mr. David Ryan, Jr., has assumed the duties of 
teacher in the school-room. 

Kentucky School.—Mr. Eddy has been granted a leave of 
absence for the rest of the school year on account of his health. 
His place is supplied by the appointment of Harvey P. Grow, 
M. A., a graduate of the Normal Department of Gallaudet 
College, and late instructor in the Washington State School. 


Minnesota School.—Dr. J. L. Noyes, who has been super- 
intendent of the School for the past thirty years, and under 
whose wise and efficient administration it has grown from 
small beginnings to be one of the best schools of the country, 
will retire at the close of the present term, and will be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. James N. Tate, who has had nineteen years’ 
successful experience as teacher, assistant superintendent, and 
superintendent of the Missouri School. 
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Missouri School.—Mr. Tate has resigned the office of super- 
intendent to accept a similar position in the Minnesota School. 
He will have a worthy successor in the person of Mr. John R. 
Dobyns, a teacher in this School from 1874 to 1877, then 
teacher and afterwards principal of the Texas School, and 
since 1881 superintendent of the Mississippi Institution. 

Owing to an unexpectedly large number of pupils and an 
insufficient appropriation for current expenses, the School 
will close this year on May 13, a month earlier than usual. 

New York Institution for Improved Instruction.—Mr. Max 
Eglau, for several years past teacher of oil painting, was 
brutally murdered in his studio in the Institution on the tenth 
of February last. Twenty blows were inflicted upon him with 
a club and a shovel. The motive of the crime seems to have 
been robbery, as the artist’s purse containing $136 was found 
hidden in the cellar. Several pupils were arrested on suspi- 
cion, but they were able to establish their innocence, and at 
present the murderer is still undiscovered. While the sus- 
pected pupils were under arrest some of the New York news- 
papers furnished a striking illustration of the prevailing 
ignorance concerning the deaf by devoting columns to the 
moroseness, anger, revenge, cruelty, lack of conscience, etc., 
supposed to be characteristic of the deaf. In this connection 
they quoted freely, but without. credit, from Dr. I. L. Peet’s 
valuable treatise on “The Psychical Status and Criminal Re- 
sponsibility of the Totally Uneducated Deaf and Dumb,” pub- 
lished in the Annals twenty-four years ago, erroneously ap- 
plying to the deaf as a class Dr. Peet’s description of some 
of the totally uneducated. 

Ohio Institution.—A bill has passed the State legislature 
providing that pupils may be admitted at the age of seven and 
allowed to remain twelve years. “The term was only three 
years when the Institution was opened in 1829. It was ex- 
tended to four years in 1833, to five in 1834, to seven in 
1843, and to ten in 1866.” 

An auricular department has been established, and Mrs. 
Catherine Sites, late matron, has been appointed to take 
charge of it. Before entering upon her new duties, Mrs. 
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Sites will take a course of training in the Nebraska School. 
Mrs. Cora Jones, wife of the superintendent, succeeds Mrs. 
Sites as matron. 

Mrs. Martha F. Whitman, formerly matron of this Institu- 
tion for eighteen years, died of pneumonia at the residence of 
her son, Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, in Rochester, New York, February 
27, 1896, at the age of 76. Since the death of her husband in 
1892 Mrs. Whitman has made her home with her son in the 
Western New York Institution, where, as formerly in Ohio, 
she was greatly beloved by officers and pupils. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—Dr. Crouter says, in his last 
annual report, that the experiment begun two years ago of 
dispensing with signs in the manual department, except in the 
earliest stages of the course, has been continued during the 
past year with most encouraging results. “The pupils, offi- 
cers, and instructors use English constantly in their inter- 
course. That language has been found fully adequate to every 
condition and purpose of instruction. Signs are no longer 
relied upon to tide the teacher over a difficult passage, to ex- 
plain a new word or phrase, or to make clearer some abstruse 
thought ; simple, plain English has been found fully equal to 
all these emergencies. The most marked as well as the most 
pleasing results have attended the work among the duller and 
more backward pupils, with whom it had always been sup- 
posed that the use of signs was absolutely indispensable. 
These children are actually using the English language to ex- 
press their ideas, and if such minds may be reached through 
the application of the method there can be no fear of the re- 
sult with stronger and more advanced pupils.” Mr. Booth 
bears equally emphatic testimony to the success of the experi- 
ment. 

Rhode Island Institute—The General Assembly has ap- 
propriated $5,000 to complete the new buildings now in 
process of construction. 

Ulster (Ireland) Institution.—Dr. J. H. Brown, a valued 
instructor in the Illinois Institution, formerly connected with 
the Ontario, Western Pennsylvania, and Kansas schools, has 
been elected principal. He will enter upon his new duties in 
August. 
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Utah School.—The Deseret Eagle says that “with the ad- 
vent of statehood this School falls heir to 100,000 acres. of 
land, and the school to be established for the blind to a like 
amount. As the constitution provides for the conducting of 
the two schools under the same management, the combined 
institution has 200,000 acres of land to its credit.” 

By a recent act of incorporation the School, which hereto- 
fore has been conducted as a department of the University of 
Utah, is made an independent body corporate with the name 
of the ‘“ Utah State School for the Deaf and Dumb.” One 
section of the act provides that “the superintendent of the 
School shall be a competent expert educator of the deaf and 
dumb, acquainted with the school management and class in- 
struction of deaf-mute children.” Another excellent provision 
is that “no partisan political or sectarian religious doctrine 
shall be required as a qualification of any pupil, instructor, 
officer, or employee of the School.” 
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A semi-murs, having lost his hearing at the age of seven 
years, and a graduate of Gallaudet College, of several years 
experience in teaching, wishes to re-enter the profession. 
Best references. Address X. Y. Z., care of the Editor of the 
Annals, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


Wantep, by a male teacher (hearing) of long experience, a 
position in a school for the deaf. The best of references. 
Address B. T. Bensted, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 


Otor Hanson, Architect, Theopold Block, Faribault, Minn. 
Schools, Residences, Public Buildings. Correspondence so- 
licited. 
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